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me; they should have chosen Mr. Tutor Dwight"
(F. B. Dexter, The Literary Diary of Ezra
Stiles, 1901, II, 231). Before leaving Yale
Dwight broke an old tradition by marrying while
a tutor, taking for his wife, Mar. 3, 1777, Mary,
daughter of Benjamin Woolscy.

His resignation, September 1777, was due to
the war. The preceding June he had been li-
censed to preach by a committee of the Northern
Association of Massachusetts, and on Oct. 6,
Congress appointed him chaplain of Gen. S. H.
Parson's Connecticut Continental Brigade, and
he soon joined the army at West Point. He
threw himself into the work of instructing and
inspiring the soldiery with his characteristic
vigor, and according to tradition with notable
practical results. He also wrote patriotic songs
which became popular in the army, among them
"Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise."

The death of his father and the necessity of
taking charge of the family affairs in North-
ampton, compelled him to resign, Jan. 28, 1779
(F. B. Hcitman, Historical Register of Officers
of the Continental Army, 1914). The next five
years spent in this Massachusetts town were full
of strenuous and varied labors. He ran two
large farms, constantly supplied churches, and
established a school for both sexes which at-
tracted so many students that he had to employ
two assistants, lie also became prominent in
political affairs, representing his town in county
conventions and in 1781 and 1782 in the state
legislature, where his activities won him such
favor that his friends wished to nominate him
for the Continental Congress, Had he been will-
ing to abandon the ministry for public life, he
would undoubtedly have risen high. Calls came
to him to settle over churches in the vicinity of
Boston, which he declined. Connecticut attract-
ed him more, and on July 20, 1783, he accepted
an invitation to the pastorate of the Congrega-
tional church at Greenfield Hill, where on Nov.
5, he was ordained.

During his twelve years here his fame as an
educator, preacher, author, and man of affairs
spread. Again he established a school for both
sexes to which, in addition to many other enter-
prises, he gave six hours a day. It became wide-
ly and justly celebrated, drawing its students
from the Middle and Southern states as well as
from New England. Approximately a thousand
pupils were educated by him, many of them in all
the studies of the college curriculum. Among the
clergy his learning arid force of character speed-
ily gave him leadership. In 1785 The Conquest
of Canaan, written several years before, was pub-
lished, the first epic poem, according to the au-
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thor, to appear in America. It consists of eleven
books in rhymed pentameters, and was an auda-
cious attempt to give the New World an epic
such as the Iliad was to Greece, and the Mneid,
to Rome. The Bible story is told with such
changes as suited the writer's purpose, and in-
terjected are allusions to contemporary charac-
ters and events. It is unbearably tedious to the
modern reader, but increased Dwight's prestige,
was republished in England in 1788, and was
charitably reviewed by Cowper in the Analytical
Review (III, 1789, 531). A second ambitious
work, Greenfield Hill, appeared in 1794. Inform
imitative of eighteenth-century English poets, it
describes the scenery, history, and social condi-
tions of the country, and has the patriotic pur-
pose of contributing to the moral improvement of
the author's countrymen and of demonstrating
to Europeans that America offers the makings
for a native poetry of interest and excellence. A
rigid Calvinist and a stanch Federalist, Dwight
exerted all his personal influence, intellectual
equipment, and literary ability against the rising
tide of democracy and infidelity, the two being in
his mind synonymous; a warfare which he was
to continue with a stubborn closed-mindedness for
the remainder of his life. He took up the weapon
of satire and published, The Triumph of Infidel-
ity, a Poem (1788), dedicated to "Mons. de Vol-
taire," in which he uncorks vials of abuse. Satire
was not one of Dwight's gifts. "Probably there
can now be left for us on this planet few spec-
tacles more provocative of the melancholy and
pallid form of mirth, than that presented by
those laborious efforts of the Reverend Timothy
Dwight to be facetious at the expense of David
Hume, or to slay the dreadful Monsieur de Vol-
taire in a duel of irony" (Moses Coit Tyler,
Three Men of Letters, 1895, p. 92). His own
religious, social, and political views are set forth
in sermons and addresses, among which are: A
Discourse on the Genuineness, and Authenticity
of the New Testament (i?94) I The True Means
of Establishing Public Happiness (n.d.), deliv-
ered July 7, 1795; The Nature, and Danger, of
Infidel Philosophy (1798); The Duty of Amer-
icans, at the Present Crisis (1798), and in Fast
Day discourses delivered in 1812. At the re-
quest of the citizens of New Haven, on Feb. 22,
1800, he gave an address on Washington, with
whom he had personal acquaintance, which was
published that same year under the title: Dis~
course ...on the Character of George Washing-
ton, Esq. After the duel between his cousin,
Aaron Burr, and Hamilton he preached a ser-
mon on the Folly, Guilt, and Mischiefs of Duel-
ling (1805).
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